Smith

He was twice married: first, on June 29, 1878,
to Cornelia H. Couch, who died in 1898; second,
Sept. 17, 1902, to Mrs. Flora Gertrude Roper,
who survived him. By his first marriage he had
a son, Pliny Ferd. He died in Miami, Fla., when
he was in his eighty-seventh year.

[.Who's Who in America, 1932-33 ,* N. Y. Times,
Dec. 18, 1932; files in the lib. of the Division of
Mollusks, U. S. Nat. Museum; information as to cer-
tain facts from Mrs. Simpson; personal acquaintance.]

PAUL BAETSCH

SMITH, JEREMIAH (Jan. 14, i87o-Mar.
12, 1935), lawyer and financial expert, was born
in Dover, N. H.t the only son and second child
of Jeremiah Smith, 1837-1921 [q.v.] and Hannah
(Webster) Smith. He was educated at Phillips
Exeter Academy and at Harvard, where he re-
ceived the degree of A.B. in 1892 and that of
LL.B. in 1895. He served as secretary to Justice
Gray of the United States Supreme Court in
1895-96, and thereafter he practised law in
Boston.

In 1915 he was a member of the Rockefeller
Foundation War Relief Commission and in that
capacity visited Switzerland, Austria, Rumania,
Belgium, and Turkey. During the First World
War he served in France as a captain in the
Quartermaster's Corps. At the Paris Peace Con-
ference of 1919 he acted as counsel to the Treas-
ury Department representatives and financial
advisers to the American Commission to Nego-
tiate Peace. As such he was brought into close
association with Thomas W. Lament and Nor-
man Davis, financial experts of the American
delegation. He represented the United States
on the financial commission of the Conference.
In 1920 he accompanied Lament to Japan and
China, serving as counsel to the mission of which
Lamont was chairman during the prolonged ne-
gotiations for the organization of a new inter-
national financial Consortium for China.

He is perhaps best known for his work on the
financial reorganization of Hungary under the
supervision of the League of Nations. The finan-
cial troubles of postwar Hungary were marked
by a rapidly depreciating currency and a per-
ennially unbalanced budget. Preliminary nego-
tiations between Hungary and her neighbors of
the "Little Entente" and with the powers having
reparations and other claims against Hungary
led to the formulation, early in 1924, of a plan
for temporary supervision (until June 30, 1926)
of Hungarian finances by the League of Nations
and the floating of an international loan of $50,-
000,000, with the purpose of checking- inflation
and covering budget deficits until June 1926.
Under this plan the League of Nations appointed

Smith

Smith as commissioner general and he took up
his duties in Budapest May i, 1924. The inter-
national bond issue was successfully floated dur-
ing July of that year. Smith's policy was one of
rigorous economy in governmental expenses and
of reducing the excessive number of government
employees. These measures, in which he re-
ceived the cooperation of the Hungarian Gov-
ernment, were so successful that the financial
year ending June 30, 1925, showed a large sur-
plus instead of a deficit, and the portion of the
international loan set aside for possible budget
deficits was turned to other purposes. The im-
provement continued through the second year of
Smith's tenure, which showed a budget surplus
of approximately sixty million gold crowns. The
number of state officials was reduced by 25,000.
Early in 1926 the financial position of the coun-
try seemed so satisfactory that there was no
reason apparent for continuation of League su-
pervision beyond June 30, 1926. Smith's rela-
tions with the officials of the Hungarian Gov-
ernment had been friendly throughout and his
action in refusing to accept compensation for his
services was widely praised. The amount due
him was set aside to provide scholarships to en-
able students of the Technical University to
continue their training in America. In 1927
Smith became a member of the financial com-
mittee of the League of Nations and two years
later was counsel to the group of American finan-
cial experts who participated in the formation of
the "Young Plan" for German reparations pay-
ments. Following the conclusion of the Treaty
of Conciliation between the United States and
Hungary he was appointed, in 1930, as the first
American member of the permanent interna-
tional commission of investigation provided for
in that treaty. In 1933 President Franklin D.
Roosevelt offered him the position of secretary
of the treasury, but he declined (New York
Times, post),

He took active interest in the affairs of Phil-
lips Exeter Academy, serving as a trustee for
many years, as his father and grandfather had
done before him. He was also a fellow of Har-
vard College, and a member of the American
Academy of Arts and Sciences. In domestic
politics he was a Democrat. In an address be-
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard
University on June 24, 1927, entitled "The Pres-
ervation of Peace," he described himself as "a
strong believer in what the League of Nations is
trying to do," and stated that for the preserva-
tion of peace he saw "no adequate substitute for
public discussion and personal negotiation." He
remained unmarried and lived much of his life
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